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The year 1925 was marked by a process of readjustment 
within the cooperative marketing movement, practically no 
change in the position of agriculture relative to the total 
economic situation, the inauguration of a significant study 
of the cooperative marketing movement for use in the 
public schools, a thorough reexamination of programs by 
rural church leaders, the holding of a national conference 
on “Needed Readjustments in Rural Life Today,” and a 
lull in the enactment of special rural legislation. 


Few Economic CHANGES 


There have been no significant changes either in the 
eo: levels of agricultural products or in the index num- 
rs measuring their purchasing power. At the opening 
of the year the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture summed up the 
rural economic situation as follows: ‘The passing of 1924 
marks another milestone on a slow, uphill road. Those 
great forces that distribute rain and sunshine took a hand 
this time, with telling effect. Production was larger in 
1923, though the acreage was smaller. But how 
far 1924 has cleared up the basic situation is yet unknown. 
The cities are still enjoying a special brand of prosperity, 
originating in replacement of their own wartime shortages. 
. Most farmers are still hanging on by the skin of 
their teeth, paying debts as they can. That part of agri- 
culture’s handicap which arises from the disparity between 
city and country may have been levelled out somewhat in 
the last year. Its more basic difficulty is that farmers are 
still burdened with debt and fixed charges which go with 
deflation and violent change in the price level. So the turn 
) her year finds farming a little farther along as to adjust- 
nts within itself.” 

At the close of the year 1925 the Bureau said: “In 
general, agriculture is in the markets this fall with a well- 
adjusted output of products. It is selling to as prosper- 
ous a domestic community as we often see. But even this 
combination of circumstances is bringing farmers a pur- 
chasing power decidedly short of parity with industrial 
groups. Discouragement seems to center more or less in 
the corn belt.” In this area there is a large crop which 
has depressed prices, whereas a year ago the Bureau said 
that “nothing in the production situation has occurred 
since 1920 of such significance as this season’s short corn 
crop.” This condition illustrates the cyclical nature of 
price trends in agriculture. 

With regard to the purchasing power of farm products, 
the most recent statement of the Bureau of Agricultural 
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Economics is summarized as follows: the general index 
of purchasing power of farm products (based upon the 
Bureau’s new index of farm product prices) was 87 in 
October 1925. [1913 figures = 100.] This index was 
highest in 1918 when it stood at 107, and lowest in 1921 
when it was 69. After January 1923 there was a gradual 
increase from 79 to 93 in August 1925. 


The index of wholesale money prices of farm products 
was highest in 1919, when it stood at 209. [1913 figures 
= 100.] During the depression of 1921, this index 
dropped to 116. There was then a gradual recovery until’ 
it reached 151 in March 1925. Since March 1925 the 
index has been very near that level, touching 152 in 
August 1925 and dropping to 143 in October. 


CooPERATIVES ARE “SETTLING Down” 


The cooperative movement, the most significant post- 
war movement in rural America, reached in 1925 a period 
which has been variously described as one of reorganiza- 
tion or readjustment or “settling down.” Following a 
period of rapid expansion—considered too rapid by many 
students—the year was marked by numerous changes 
within organizations and by a few conspicuous failures. 
In a recent estimate of the movement made before the 
National Association of Marketing Officials, Dr. E. G. 
Nourse, associate director of the Institute of Economics, 
and one of the best informed students of agricultural co- 
operation, said: “Cooperation is now going through a 
‘settling down’ process. There is a pronounced ‘get-to- 
gether’ movement among cooperative organizations and 
progress is now being made in the study of all phases 
of cooperative marketing experience in the United States. 
. . Organization and membership problems are recog- 
nized as the most pressing questions before the associa- 
tions now. Education of the membership and training the 
younger generation in cooperation are aims now generally 
accepted. The change in effort by association 
leaders is from quantity membership to quality member- 
ship. Some are now offering withdrawal privileges to 
their members [relieving them from obligations entered 
into by legal contracts]. The next step is to select the 
membership.” 

As indicative of some of the problems the managers of 
large and rapidly organized cooperatives have had to face, 
the following testimony may be cited. During the ses- 
sions of the American Institute of Cooperation, held last 
August at the University of Pennsylvania, a high 
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official of the American Cotton Growers Exchange stated 
that half of the quarter million southern farmers who had 
signed contracts to sell cotton through the various state 
associations affiliated with his organization had failed to 
deliver any. Crop mortgages are stated by the best in- 
formed students to be chiefly responsible for this situation. 
The holder of a mortgage on a crop of cotton can prevent 
it from going through a cooperative. Disloyalty to co- 
operatives, waves of contract-breaking in certain sections, 
and organized opposition by business interests have also 
been factors. The relation between successful coopera- 
tive marketing and control of an adequate credit supply is 
thus strikingly brought to the attention of cooperative 
leaders. 

In fact the sum of experience in cooperative marketing 
during the past decade indicates that cooperation is a 
really effective technique only when it is accompanied by 
other favorable factors in the agricultural situation; such 
as: production of a commodity in quantities that can be 
readily absorbed by demand, adequate credit, able farm 
management that can achieve low-cost production, a social 
ethic in the rural community which generates loyalty to 
cooperation at all costs. 


A further fact that needs to be understood in appraising 
cooperative marketing in the United States is the wide 
divergence between the philosophy held by a large majority 
of the leaders of the farmers’ associations and that which 
characterized the historic movement of consumers’ co- 
operation. The farmers propose no such a widespread 
reorganization of capitalism as is contemplated in the 
elaborate scheme of consumers’ cooperation. The co- 
operative marketing movement has offered a method of 
dealing with certain distribution problems; it has not pro- 
posed an extended plan for the social control of wealth. 
The leaders of the marketing movement have thus won a 
degree of approval among conservative financiers which 
has not been accorded the protagonists of consumers’ co- 
operation in this country. 


Tue IMPASSE IN POLITICS 


It is now fairly evident that the recommendations of 
the President’s Agricultural Conference, issued early in 
the year, are not regarded as of far-reaching significance 
and the commission was dissolved at the request of its 
chairman who wrote to the President that it was apparent 
that Congress and the Department of Agriculture were 
solving the agricultural problems in a satisfactory way. 

The declaration of the President in favor of decentral- 
ization for a while dashed the hopes of many who antici- 
pated favorable action on the McNary-Haugen bill, which 
would have set up a government corporation to sell sur- 
plus agricultural products abroad. There is now, however, 
a new and apparently concerted movement in the West 
which is endeavoring to force the administration to deal 
with the disposal of surplus crops. To all appearances the 
only legislation which has any possibility of passing both 
houses of the present Congress is that of a very conserva- 
tive nature. 

North Dakota continues to be the only state where 
political action by farmers has had any noticeable effect. 
There the Non-Partisan League staged a come-back in 
1924 by electing a governor who ran stronger than 
LaFollette. Governor Sorlie has appointed as the suc- 
cessor of Senator Ladd, Gerald Nye, an editor of a pro- 
League country newspaper, who was an unsuccessful 
candidate for Congress in 1924. 
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The pronounced opposition of farmers to the Child 
Labor Amendment made itself felt in many legislatures 
when the measure was considered. This opposition is 
generally regarded by urbanized promoters of the amend- 
ment to have been due to the propaganda of hostile busi- 
ness interests, but to the rural sociologists the real reasons 
lie deeper in the fabric of rural society and in the peculiari- 
ties of rural social control. A considerable opposition 
would probably have been exerted even without the propa- 
ganda that was carried on. 


The Purnell Act which passed Congress early in the 
year made available considerable sums of money for the 
agricultural experiment stations which may be used for 


research in rural sociology, economics and home-making. 
Up to the present, however, these stations have changq” \\ 


their programs but little and the greater portion of then 
available funds for research go into projects in the tech- 
nical aspects of agriculture. 

Farmer-labor cooperation in politics seems as remote as 
ever. The Farm Journal, which has had a larger circula- 
tion than any other farm paper, had this to say recently 
about organized labor: “As we understand it, the basic 
policy of the American Federation of Labor is to have 
its own members work as little as possible, and not to let 
anybody else work at all.” 

In academic and some other quarters, however, tire 
significance of a continued rural-urban conflict is being 
pondered. There are students of agricultural economics 
who believe we are just on the verge of an intensification 
of that conflict. It is thought that food prices in the cities 
will tend to be considerably higher and may become ex- 
tremely high in ten or fifteen years; and that then thé 
rural groups will be as complacent in their advantageous 
position as the urban consuming public has been during the 
agricultural depression of the past few years. A prominent 
United States Senator is reported to have stated that the 
rural-urban conflict is one of the great issues which the 
country must face in the next two decades. 


StupiEs OF LIVING STANDARDS 


Within recent years there has developed increasing in- 
terest in the matter of living standards in the country. 
There have been discussions in the agricultural press, for 
example, as to whether the best way to increase farmers’ 
incomes is to increase the militancy among farmers for a 
higher standard of living. Dr. E. G. Nourse stated at the 
annual conference of the American Country Life Associa- 
ition that in his opinion higher incomes could best be 
achieved in this way. 

Certain studies of the total value of all goods consumed- 
by 2,883 farm families in selected localities in nine state 
for the year ending December 31, 1923, have been com- 
pleted by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Some of the results were presented by Dr. E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, who conducted the study, at the meeting of the 
American Country Life Association. There was an aver- 
age of 4.2 persons per family and 4.6 persons per house- 
hold. The total value of all goods consumed was $1,503.90 
per family, of which 42.1% was furnished by the farm 
‘and 57.9% was purchased. The total consumption of 
goods per family was divided into the following groups: 


14.7% 
Rent (10% of value of house)....... 12.4% 
Furnishing and equipment............ 2.7% 
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Operation expenses ................. 13.9% 
Maintenance of health .............. 3.9% 
6.3% 
Insurance .......... CET 2.3% 

100.0% 


*Includes formal education, reading matter, organization dues, con- 
tributions to religious organizations, Red Cross and welfare work, recreation. 


Dr. Kirkpatrick stated that the figures indicate that farm 
families vary their distribution of consumption very con- 
siderably as the total expenditure changes. For example, 

sidering the item of advancement above, it is found 

t when the total value of all goods used per family is 
less than $600, 1.9% goes for advancement, and that 
as the total income rises the expenditures for this item 
also increase. They amount to 12.2% of the total for 
those families whose total consumption of goods is valued 
at $2,700 a year or over. 

The following generalizations are made by Dr. Kirk- 
patrick: “As the total value of all goods used per family 
increases : 


“(a) The percentage for food decreases. 

“(b) The percentage for clothing increases markedly 
although somewhat irregularly. This corresponds to 20th 
century industrial families studied, but differs widely from 
19th century European families. ; 

“(c) The percentage for rent remains constant or in- 


dustrial families, studied about 1918, for which rent 

owed a considerable decrease. 

“(d) The percentage for all other goods [than food, 
clothing and rent] increases. This is in accordance with 
studies of other than rural families.” 

The total results of this study will be published by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The above paragraphs con- 
tain only a few significant conclusions or generalizations. 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


In rural education through the public school there were 
important developments and studies. The rural depart- 
ment of the National Education Association at its meeting 
in Indianapolis announced a “vigorous new policy looking 
to the preparation of farm children for intelligent partici- 
pation in cooperative agriculture. The important facts 


| concerning cooperative marketing which should be taught 


| the schools are being selected and put into text-books 
d courses of study. They will be taught as far as pos- 
sible to all pupils in the public schools—city and country 
alike—that all may have an intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding of the cooperative mode of agricultural life. 
A committee consisting of two groups has been appointed. 
Group I will assemble the salient facts about cooperative 
marketing. The duty of Group II, consisting of educators, 
will be to write these text-books into courses of study. 
Ex-Governor F. O. Lowden, of Illinois, is chairman of 
this joint committee, and Macy Campbell, head of the 
Department of Rural Education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, is secretary. The work of the 
committee is going actively forward. It is proposed to 
keep at the task with the same devotion that character- 
ized the thirty-year campaign of the W. C. T. U. to secure 
the teaching of the effects of alcohol in the schools of 


creases very slightly. This is different from United States 
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America, until farm children are being prepared every- 
where for intelligent participation in cooperative agri- 
culture.” 

Rural educators appear to be turning in greater num- 
bers to an emphasis upon compulsory rural school atten- 
dance for the control ot rural child iavor. ‘Lhe controversy 
over consolidation continues in these circles, and those 
who challenge consolidation have gained new support from 
a study of consolidated versus other rural schools made 
by a committee of the rural department of the National 
Education Association (mentioned in the review of rural 
life published in this Service January 3, 1925). The 
Rural Schools Division of the United States Bureau of 
Education issued the report of a study giving informa- 
tion about 260 school consolidations. It was found that 
the average consolidated school serves an area of 36 square 
miles with an assessed property valuation of $1,250,000. 
The school buildings and the grounds of at least 5 acres 
in extent are valued at $57,000. The annual income is 
$22,450, or $80 to $84 for each child enrolled ; $91 to $95 
for each child in average daily attendance. The average 
school enrolls 204 children in the elementary grades, 76 
in the high school. The attendance is 91 per cent of the 
enrollment. The teaching staff of 11 persons is divided 
on a basis of 6 or 7 for the elementary grades and 5 or 4 
for the high school. At least 6 of the staff are normal 
school or college graduates, and 9 have had more than 
2 years of experience. Five transportation routes are 
maintained and 110 of the children are conveyed to and 
from school an average of 4.7 miles one way in 35 minutes 
at a cost of 3.8 cents per child per mile per day. In the 
school building are rooms equipped for giving special 
subjects and an auditorium with a seating capacity of 400. 

Supervision of rural school teachers by persons espe- 
cially trained to supervise continues to grow in favor. 
Rural educators have shown a faith in the value of in- 
tensive supervision of local institutions that is perhaps 
unequaled by any other group of administrators ‘in the 
rural field. A statement by the Bureau of Education indi- 
cates that the gradual lengthening of the term for rural 
schools is one of the trends of the past few years. 


New Rurat PROGRAMS 


In February 1925 appeared the first number of Catholic 
Rural Life, published monthly in the interest of the annual 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. The launching of this 
publication was made possible by contributions from be- 
tween forty and fifty organizations and individuals, most 
of whom were rural priests. The annual Catholic Rural 
Life Conference was held at St. Paul in October. There 
were addresses and discussions of Catholic rural policy, 
religious vacation schools, agricultural missions, and 
dramatics in the rural parish. Catholic Rural Life deals 
comprehensively with rural problems as well as with rural 
church methods. 

The Catholic rural life program continues to grow 
under the stimulus of the Rural Life Bureau of the Social 
Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Dr. E. T. O’Hara, the director of the Bureau, 
says in a statement prepared recently for this department: 
“Since the development of the rural parish is conditioned 
by whatever affects rural life, the Bureau is concerned with 
the entire range of rural problems and undertakes to show 
how the parish and similar organizations may take part in 
the solution of these problems.” The Bureau is interested, 
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for example, in promoting a wider diffusion of land own- 
ership and easier access to land “by bona fide operators.” 

It is also interested in the cooperative movement, “with 
safeguards against becoming merely capitalistic, which is 
the case when it leads farmers to produce only for the 
market and not primarily for the family. The aim is the 
self-sufficient community, eliminating the economic waste 
of unnecessary transportation.” Other aims and objectives 
are enumerated as follows: 


“Development of the electrification of the farm home. 

“Avoidance of unsuitable work for women and children. 

“Unifying social life at the parish hall. 

“Reinforcing the religious bond with the social bond. 

“Supervision of the social life of young people by the 
church. 

“Employment of dramatics. 

“The integration of education and religion. 

“The extension of religious vacation schools and of 
correspondence courses in religious education.” 


The directors of Protestant rural church work, through 
a committee of the Home Missions Council, assembled 
during the year information on their present objectives 
and made new plans. The present programs were sum- 
marized by the committee as follows: 


“The work divides itself into two general heads accord- 
ing to the polity of the denomination and the power of the 
department, board or commission handling the rural work. 
One of these functions is common to all bodies: this 
concerns itself with interpreting the rural problem to the 
denomination and in advising with individual churches or 
ecclesiastical units as to possible programs of rural work. 
This work, through various avenues, places the resources 
of the rural experience of Protestantism at the command 
of the local church. In its larger aspects it is a task of 
propaganda and education. 

“Some of the denominational rural departments go be- 
yond this and have specific administrative duties. As such 
they handle or are influential in apportioning missionary 
funds and they employ missionaries and field workers. 
This brings them sharply into contact with the problems 
of over-churching and over-looking. It was noticeable that 
the objectives of the various rural departments were very 
much better stated in regard to the first function than in 
regard to the second. Only two or three boards replied 
with any degree of fullness, definiteness and hope in regard 
to the reasonable objectives of their administrative efforts. 
Briefly stated these objectives were: 


“1. The elimination of competition in fields where co- 
operation is possible. 

“2. Securing a more Christian and economic distribu- 
tion of home missions funds; i.e., as between city and 
country, and as between opportunity and competitive points. 

“3. Setting up of higher standards as a basis for receiv- 
ing aid. 

“4, Procuring good stipends for high grade home mis- 
sionaries. 

“5. Aiding churches in developing efficient programs of 
work. 

“6, Training of leadership. 

“In two of the denominations, these objectives are in 
the way of being achieved. In the one the Bishops have 
committed themselves to a program of far-reaching im- 
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portance. In the other, the home board has accepted the 
program of the department theoretically, and it is striving 
to channel it down to the various self-supporting bodies of 
the church. In the other denominations some of these | 
things can be done only unofficially and by conference and | 
moral suasion.” 

Included in the future program are the following: 
continuance and extension of interdenominational sum- 9 
mer schools for rural pastors; furtherance of comity; 
simplification of an existing “standard” for the local 
church so as to make it more usable by the average church. 
New studies are projected ; for example: “of the ideals and 
objectives of preaching; of the relation, if any, between 
the stabilizing of the country church and the efficiency of | 
agriculture; of the working of the ‘larger parish’ plan” 
how can all the people living on an area of land be kept” 
loyal to a single organization, whether denominational or | 
not; of parishes where a comprehensive program is being 
carried out.” | 


DISCOVERING MALADJ USTMENTS 


The eighth national country life conference held at | 
Richmond in October grappled with the topic “Needed | 
Readjustments in Rural Lite Today.” The seven topics 
considered of most significance, in the order of their im- 
portance, were as follows: how to increase farmers’ 
incomes ; how to attain to a higher standard of life in the 
country ; the relation. of farm groups to other groups; the | 
problem of integrating rural community life; the adjust- 7 
ment of agencies to each other ; how to get effective politi- © 
cal action by farmers; the attitude of country people tg 
ward country life and of city dwellers toward the country.” 
At the last meeting the conference divided into four “spe- | 
cial interest” groups, cooperatively to present their con- | 
clusions and to bring in recommendations as to what should 7 
be done during the next few years about the issues raised. } 
These groups were on economic cooperatives, community 
organization, education, and religion. | 

Some of their conclusions were briefly as follows: that } 
a reorganization of economic cooperatives is necessary to § 
achieve business success and to make a contribution to § 
community life; that the leadership of the business world, 
which has up to this time managed the conspicuous co- J 
operatives, will not suffice; that service agencies in their 9 
contacts with rural communities have as their main func- 7 
tion the exchange of experiences rather than propaganda § 
and “putting it across,” which have hitherto characterized 
their programs; that in education greater emphasis needs § 
to be given to the elementary school and to adult educa- § 
tion, and that coordination between government agencif 
engaged in agricultural education is necessary; that the 
main objective of organized religion should be community J 
welfare and not denominational advancement, and that | 
rural church leadership should vigorously attack the matter | 
of increasing the farmers’ incomes by way of increasinglil 
demands for a better standard of life. 


INDEX AVAILABLE | 


The index for Volume IV (1925) of the INFoRMATION! 
SERVICE is prepared in multigraphed form and may be 
secured by subscribers without charge on application to? 
the Department of Research and Education, 105 E. 22d§ 
Street, New York. 
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